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From the Friend of Missions, 


ROBERT MOFFAT. 


The death of Dr. Moffat on Thursday, the 
gth of August, at Leigh, near Tunbridge, marks 
an epoch in missionary annals. Born at 
Ormiston, in North Britain, in 1795, the 
tighty-eight years of his life have witnessed one 
of the most remarkable developments of mis- 
sionary zeal in the history of the Church of 

hrist. It is heart-stirring to see how, step by 
step, amid the unpopularity of the movement, 
he had to work out missionary problems that 
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and was sorely beset: as he found himself 
among savages, who ‘‘ looked on the sun with 
the eyes of an ox,’’ and seemed utterly at a 
loss to comprehend one thought of a Supreme 
Being, or of the resurrection, or of immor- 
tality. 

Dr. Moffat explained, in the missionary ad- 
dress he gave in Westminster Abbey at the 
request of Dean Stanley in 1875, how the 
Bechuanas had to be taught some of the tangi- 
ble advantages of Christianity in the shape of 
good roads, increasing trade, and the develop- 
ment of agriculture, in order that they might 
be persuaded to beat their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and their swords into plough-shares. 
Moffat abounded in the practical common sense 
which is willing to descend to details, and to 
use every lawful means which comes to hand 
for the purpose of exalting the Gospel of 
Christ. We find him at work at Kuruman as 


;¢|a land surveyor and architect; and we also 


find him quarrying the stones for the building 
that he had planned on paper. Not content 
with designing his church, he takes the hatchet 
in his hand and hews the timber, to fashion 
the beams that are to support its roof. No 
wonder the sight of such a man put new 
thoughts of heaven into many a Bechuana’s 
stolid soul ! 

The spread of the war spirit in South Africa 
was an event whose bearings in relation to 


| missionary labor Moffat thoroughly understood. 


He gave no uncertain sound respecting the 
fatal influence of war on missions. With the 
keen eye of a man who knew well what it 
involved, he tells how by the war spirit ‘‘ the 
ordinary good work of the missionary is for 
the most part suspended, Christian vows are 
broken, and Church membership is forfeited.”’ 


have now long since become settled axioms} He had seen the great Africaner, from being a 


with us. Trained as a lad in Inverkeithing to 
be a gardener, studying botany as a young 
man in Cheshire, arrested by a missionary 
placard on the walls of Warrington, ordained 
& 4 missionary in company with John Wil- 
liams in Sufrey Chapel, London, in October, 
1816, he launched on an unknown experience, 


ferocious warrior, become a meek and lowly 
disciple of the Lord Jesus. ‘ He had bared his 
own breast in the hour of peril, and offered 
himself to the spears of the angry savages, and 
had triumphed in the conquering power of 
Divine love. He knew that kindness of heart 





was mightier than the sword, and he never 
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made the mistake that has too often been made, 
of supposing that soldiers are needed to defend 
or avenge the white man. Moffat knew, too 
what it was to work for long without conver- 
sions. ‘*No conversions,’’ he exclaims with 
sorrow, ‘‘no inquiry after God, no objections 
raised to exercise our powersin defence. Oh, 
when shall the Day-star arise on their hearts ! 
We preach, we converse, we catechise, we pray, 
but without the least apparent success! ’’ Such 
words might be equally the cry of many 
another mission at a given crisis in its history, 
and they are words worth recording in the face 
of the results we see to-day, in tens of thous- 
ands of Christian converts in South Africa, 
when Bechuanaland and Basutoland are 
studded with the mission stations of various 
societies. 

Three other lessons Moffat learned by hard 
experience that we nowadays take for granted. 
Firstly, that if we would effectually reach any 
people, we must address them in their own lan- 
guage ; secondly, that at the very beginning 
of missionary work must lie the translation of 
Holy Scriptures ; thirdly, the power of song, 
as a means of impressing Divine truth on human 
hearts. 

The Bechuana Bible will always stand as an 
enduring monument of Moffat’s zeal. Forty- 
three years ago, the veteran was correcting the 
proof-sheets in Bechuana, as he stood in a 
London printing office, when at home on 
furlough. One generation after another in 
Bechuanaland and in Namaqualand will 
honor the memory of Dr. Moffat; while at 
home many a young man, stirred up by 
thoughts of his early consecration at Warring- 
ton, will rise up to follow in the good man’s 
steps. 


From The Gospel in All Lands. 


Dr. Moffat was blessed with a wife who 
entered into the work with the same spirit and 
was not a whit behind him in courage and 
devotion. They made Kuruman a centre of 
light ; they gave to Livingstone a noble daugh- 
ter; they gave the Scriptures to multitudes of 
souls and to generations yet to be. 

Before such a life and such a character one 
cannot do less than pause in wonder and 
admiration, and one’s heart breaks out in 
honor of the grace that can fashion such lives 
and fill them with such fruits. 

The New York Odserver gives the following 
account of the life of Dr. Moffat : 

The Rev. Robt. Moffat, D. D., the eminent 
missionary to Africa, and father-in-law of the 
late Dr. Livingstone, died in London, England, 
on Friday, August roth, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. He was born in Inverkeith 
ing, Fifeshire, Scotland, in 1795, and was 
reared in the Secession Church. He removed 
to England in 1811, and was employed as a 
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gardener, but he devoted his leisure hours to 
study, and in 1815, at the age »f twenty, he 
offered his services as a missionary to the 
London Missionary Society. He was origin. 
ally appointed to accompany Williams to the 
South Sea, but this plan was changed, and he 
was sent to South Africa. His first mission, in 
1817, was to Namaqualand, where he began 
his labors at the kraal of Africaner, a native 
chief who became an earnest convert to Chris. 
tianity, and who, before his conversion, had 
been a terror to the neighboring chiefs. Dr, 
Moffat labored here with great success for 
three or four years, but the place was not 
suited for a principal mission station, and he 
started out in search of a better field, which 
he found to the north and northwest of Cape 
Colony. In this section of Africa he labored 
faithfully for several years, teaching the ne. 
groes ,the arts of civilized life as well as the 
truths of the Gospel. He frequently made 
tours among the barbarous, warlike tribes, and 
his remarkable adventures on these dangerous 
journeys are described in his ‘* Missionary 
Labors and Scenes in Southern Africa,’’ pub- 
lished in London in 1812. In 1847, he was 
obliged to return to England for his health, 
and he remained at home for five years, during 
which ‘time he reduced the Bechuana lan 
guage to written characters, and had printed 
a version of the New Testament and the 
Psalms in that language. He returned to 
Africa in 1852, and continued his work until 
1870, when he was obliged to relinquish it on 
account of his age, and return to England. 
In 1873, he was presented by his friends in 
England with a purse of $29,000 in recogni- 
tion of his services in Africa to the cause of 
religion and civilization. He was presented 
with the freedom and livery of the Turners’ 
Company of London in 1875. The daughter of 
Dr. Moffat, who was married to Dr. Living- 
stone, died in April, 1862. 


oe 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Shapira Manuscript of Deuteronomy, 
alluded toa fortnight since, has been a topic 
of much comment here during the last few 
weeks. Unfortunately for Biblical antiqua- 
ries, it has now been pronounced a forgery. 
Instead of being a veritable survival of a 
written Pentateuch, unearthed from a cave in 
Moab, and of equal age with the famous stone 
of King Mesha, now in the Louvre, Paris, itis 
stated on the authority of our highest critics 
to be the work of some clever adventurers. 

Clermont Ganneau, a linguist and Palestine 
archeologist of great repute, who had much to 
do with the discovery of the Moabite stone in 
1868, came over from Paris on purpose to exam- 
ine the Shapira manuscript. Not allowed by the 
owner to make a full examination, he has 
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however published his conclusions upon it. 
Ganneau affirms that the long strips of dark 
leather on which the columns of Pheenician 
letters are written have been cut from the 
lower blank margin of some old Hebrew 
synagogue-roll of the Pentateuch. Such rolls 
are not very uncommon and date perhaps two 
or three centuries back. It is said that 
the fine lines used by the Hebrew writer in 
defining his columns of text are traceable on 
the manuscript, and that the writer of the Phce- 
nician letters has not attended to these lines. 
The columns, which run_ perpendicularly 
across the slips, are about four inches broad, 
separated by a two-inch interval. One edge 
of each strip is rough and fringed, correspon- 
ding to the lower edge of the synagogue roll ; 
the other is sharply cut, as if with scissors. 

Whether or no this ingenious explanation 
be the right one, there can be no doubt of the 
forgery. Dr. Ginsburg’s opinion is to the 
same effect, after repeated and very deliberate 
examinations, and the decipherment of the 
text. He states that he can detect in it the 
varying handwriting of six persons, and even 
the nationalities of those thus engaged. The 
extreme blackness of some of the slips may 
have been produced by saturation in oil 
and staining with the sawdust of certain 
woods. 


C. R. Conder, of the English Palestine 
Exploration Fund, states that forged coins, 
inscriptions, etc., are common in Jerusalem, 


Nablis, Beyrout and elsewhere As Pheeni- 
cian characters gave’ place to square Hebrew 
certainly a good time before the Christian era, 
this manuscript, if genuine, would be at least 
2000 years old. In the damp atmosphere of 
Moab, limp and supple leather, such as that of 
which these slips consist, could not, Conder 
considers, exist for so long a time; the 
mouldy air of the caves causes rapid decay, 
even of frescoes painted on the walls. The tat- 
tered fragments of the oldest Hebrew manuscript 
extant do not date earlier than the seventh cen- 
tury, A. D., and the faded letters and fragile text- 
ure of the oldest of the three famous Samaritan 
tolls at Shechem, which Conder has three times 
examined and ascribes to the sixth century, 
A. D., contrasts with the distinct black ink and 
strong condition of the Shapira manuscript. 
ltis true that the Papyri of Egypt have been 
found bright and perfect after three or four 
thousand years, but this is in the dry, rainless 
climate of the Theban desert. It is by all ad 
mitted that the fabricators of this extraordinary 
manuscript have shown great skill and ingenu- 
ity in producing the counterfeit. It is never- 
theless sad that such fraud should be committed 
by persons so well instructed. They would 
hardly, one would think, transcribe the solemn 
words of the ten commandments without com- 
punction of conscience. 
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A telegram has been received from Henry 
E. Clark, Antananarivo, Madagascar, dated 
21st of Seventh month: ‘’ Queen dead. No 
disturbance. Mission well. Communication 
uncertain.’” This is on the whole welcome 
news, showing that the long expected decease 
of the Queen has produced no material excite- 
ment amongst the people, the Prime Minister 
evidently holding the reins pretty firmly in his 
hands; and also that our own missionaries 
could report their welfare at this recent date, 
being under no apprehension at the time. 
The last letters received were dated early in 
Sixth month. There are some hopeful signs 
in the direction of peace. France has her 
hands full elsewhere, and the Government 
have recalled Admiral Pierre, whose violent 
measures had created so much disturbance. 

The cholera, which continues to abate in 
Egypt, has, however, reached Beyrout, in 
Syria. In consequence of the existence of 
two or three cases in the town, a quarantine 
cordon was established early in Eighth month 
around the town, and our Friends at Brumana 
with others in the Lebanon were a good deal 
inconvenienced by the interruption of commu- 
nications. It was hoped the cordon would 
soon be withdrawn. 

Dr. Hessenauer and wife set out for Ramal- 
lah, on the 28th. 

London, Eighth month 3oth, 1883. 
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ILLITERACY AS SHOWN BY THE 
CENSUS OF 1880. 


Its Effects, Industrial, Social and Politicad 
upon the Country. 


(Concluded from page 82.) 

These extracts, with similar testimony from 
many other sources, plainly show that the 
present urgent need of the Freedmen, is to 
learn how to five at home; and how to do 
things, generally. This learning ought to be 
by the agency of training schools; Normal 
schools, as well as Industrial. Even Normal 
teachers should aim at developing a com- 
plete manhood; and weave in a large pro- 
portion of the knowledge of common things 
and practical methods. 

It was on behalf of the Freedmen’s Normal 
School at Christiansburg as an agency in this 
very work that some statistics were consulted, 
in order to lay before Friends the character of 
the business now in hand among the Freedmen, 
and the need of means to carry it on. So 
much opened up bearing on the subject in 
general, that the publication has been delayed 
till, now, probably, the required amount for 
that building is raised and applied. But it is 
proper to state, that there, as at the Normal 
School, Jonesboro’, Tennessee, the opportunity 
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offers for great usefulness with the money that 
may be given. 

In this School (known as the Warner Insti- 
tute), the training above indicated as the need 
of the hour, has been assiduously carried on 
since 1875: during the last two years the in- 
dustrial part especially, in the way of garden- 
ing, farm crops. fruit raising, dairy, and house- 
work. The school with all the work connect- 
ed has been recently transferred to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. Under such care 
it will doubtless be, according to their prom- 
ise on assuming the trust, ‘‘the means of 
great blessing to the people, in that region of 
the South.’’ Address M. E. Strieby, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, 56 Reade Street, New York 
City. 

Hitherto the friends of the Freedmen have 
been moved to contribute means for their help, 
mainly by motives of philanthropy in sympathy 
towards them as struggling sufferers, victims of 
the heinousness of the American Slave System. 
All the motives which moved our hearts and 
hands to earnest efforts in their behalf, when 
the thrilling events were transpiring, which 
made them ‘‘ refugees”’ lingering around the 
camp fires of the Union Army; after that 
when the word ‘‘ Contraband” flashed into 
wavering minds the fact that a man should no 
longer be counted a chattel, even on S/avery’s 
soil, if he were in reach of the Union lines ; 
and, lastly, when the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and the Amendments to the Constitution, 
made him a citizen of the U. S.—all the 
motives prompting us to the utmost extent of 
beneficence, in those stirring times, remain still, 
in degree, in almost every section of the 
South. Although the former slave is free, as 
aman, yet, asa moral agent he is in danger 
of fetters worse than of iron. The foregoing 
Statistics of illiteracy, and the evidences we 
have of the influences towards indolence and 
immorality, ought to bring us to a stand of 
solemn questioning, whether, in addition. to 
such motives as quickened our sympathies, in 
the times of imminent personal peril, it is not 
our duty now, as patriotic citizens, to con- 
tribute of our means as liberally as ever, for 
self-preservation, and self-defense. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is the cheapest defense of the nation,” 
says Burke. It seems to me that every candid, 
patriotic person, who reads John Eaton’s 
pamphlet, must feel, that, if he flags in giving 
from motives of sympathy and philanthropy, 
or because Freedmen’s work is an old theme 
nearly thread-bare, yet must he give for his 
home, his kin, and posterity, for the holding 
of all that is dear to his heart, embracing (in 
the midst of so many memories of the triumph 
ot great principles) the yet unrevealed destiny 
of a mighty nation. Yes! give we must, now, 
for our own sakes, as well as the Freedmen’s. 
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The question has assumed a new phase; and' work has found the least sympathy. The work 
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another animus 4nspires the statesman. The 
trial of freedom to uncultivated minds develops 
results unthought of before. He, who, as a 
slave, lived by his instincts, must now live by 
his wits. The people who had over 200 years 
of teaching how to do nothing, are now ex. 
pected suddenly to do a great deal; and 
that requires generally a great deal of teaching, 
Those who formerly handled no money, and 
were confined to the plantation, now go where 
they please, and have money enough to buy 
deadly weapons, and purchase self-indulgence, 
Their passions, made active by former habits, 
now may seek objects of gratification against 
the unequal restraints of moral principle; all 
their antecedents during long years of succes- 


sive generations tended to made them depend. — 


ent beings ; now they must be éntedligently in. 
dependent, or be duped. How can we reason- 
ably expect the great mass of millions, most 
of whom were illiterate at the time of emanci- 
pation (and millions of them still so) to leap, 
without the strong arm of government help, 
from such antecedents into the safe places of 
citizenship? And government, as yet, failing 
to reach out that arm, who does not feel that 
he must do what he can, in the crisis of danger, 
and all along, to avert the calamity which must 
be the result of multiplied illiteracy ? 
Ninth month 3, 1883. a Wy 
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RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


Vil. 





(Continued from page 85 ) 

In the spirit described began individuals and 
associations of Christians long ago to interest 
themselves in carrying the gospel to the 
religiously ignorant and unconcerned. Ger- 
many, or rather Germans took part very early 
in foreign Protestant missions. They formed 
mission boards, who have shown great Chris- 
tian courage and patience considering the 
little support, spiritually and financially, they 
received from the” home church. And it is 
well known that they have sent out some of 
the most worthy missionaries of whom the 
Church of Christ can boast. These have all, 
I think, been sent out by independent boards. 
The church as a body has taken little active 
part in foreign missions. The consistories and 
synods have often encouraged collections for 
mission purposes at home and abroad, but it 
has depended much upon the __ individual 
pastors, who have manifested little interest in 
the matter, whether collections were made or 
not, and how much. 

Further, among learned Germans especially, 
even those of warm church affiliations, mission 
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has been organized and carried forward mostly 
by men of more moderate literary culture, 
who saw, however, how sadly the unchristian 
world needed to know the gospel. 
founded special training schools for boys, 
whom they educate for missionaries. These 
are taken at fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
are kept four or five years under the tuition 
and examp!e of Christian teachers, and acquire 
a general education, including the English 
language, which seems to be necessary in 
most mission fields. If they still have a desire 
to be missionaries among the heathen and are 
possessed of sound judgment and morals, they 
are then sent to a foreign mission. But the 
Mission Inspector of the school in Berlin told 
the writer, that they have very seldom had a 
university student to offer himself for mission 
ary service, and that they have usually proved 
unsatisfactory. On the contrary, in England, 
Scotland and America the schools of theology 
furnish the most of the missionaries; and 
latterly it has been the opinion of many, 


which has found some practical following, that | 


the mission field needed the ablest men the 
Church has to offer. And this view is correct, 
especially with respect to the older heathen 
nations and religions. It cannot be supposed 
that any other apostle would have been half 
so fitting a missionary to the learned Greeks 
and Romans as Paul, who knew both their 


systems of philosophy and religion and their 


methods of thought. It is not meant that 
only the learned should be missionaries, for 
laborers in every part of the Lord’s vineyard 
are rightly called, equipped and qualified by 
Him alone. Yet it is true, that the missions 
among learned Buddhists, Brahmins, the tra- 
dition-loving and traditionally wise Confucians 
and the fanatical Mohammedans, call for and 
should receive the best talent of the church, 
both to master their most difficult languages 
and comprehend their philosophies and relig- 
ions, to appreciate the little measure of truth, 
which God has granted them in their ignorance 
of Him, and to refute their complicated 
errors. German Christians have either not 
understood and seriously considered _ this 
necessity, or (which is more probable) their 
diverse circumstances have rendered them 
unable to meet it. The fact is, most students 
of theology and ministers in Germany, very 
unfortunately, are not much concerned about 
missions, because they know little definitely 
about them, and because they have not much 
of a mission spirit, an indispensable character- 
istic of the true minister any where. Another 
reason is, they are too few to fill all the pulpits 
of Germany, besides having skepticism, error 
and sin enough to combat at home. 

There is a missionary society of theological 
students in Berlin, it is true; but its member- 
ship usually numbers from 50 to 60, with an 
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attemnce at their meetings of 20 to 30, out 
of » to 400 students of their department in 
the tiversity. Foreign missionaries, city mis- 


They have |sionies, pastors and professors of the univer- 


sity equently address them and they collect 

som; money for mission purposes. The 

Sociy was established sixty years ago, but 

was)on forbidden an existence by the authori- 

ties,* because thereby a pietistic life originates 

amcg the students; and only few could ever 

takeart in it, and consequently discord and 

strif might arise.’’ Again organized some 

year later, it was a second time under as 

grovdless a pretence suppressed, ‘‘ because 

thatkind of conventicles was not without 

dan;r to the State.” A few years ago it was 

agai reorganized and. may result in great 

fut good, though it is not very flourishing 
now It may be hoped that like societies in 
som other universities are more prosperous, 

whia is reported to be the case in Leipzig 
andHalle. If students of the universities do 
seldm become missionaries or manifest an in- 
tere in the cause, such societies are to be 
connended, as movements in the right direc- 
tionand they are proof of the continued ex- 
istere of a certain life and zeal for the gospel 
of {hrist among students, which is not likely 
to ce entirely out, notwithstanding their many 
andvaried unfavorable surroundings. If the 
misionary life is hardly contemplated, the 
attation of a few earnest students is turned, 
thragh literature upon the subject and ad- 
dreses of returning missionaries, to the needs 
of he heathen millions, which may result in 
muh good. The sad fact is, that most Ger- 
mai student clubs—and they are numerous, 
incnding nearly all of every department of the 
unyersity—have no higher purpose than to 
sped a large part of one or two nights in the 
wek drinking beer, smoking, singing foolish 
sors, &c. Some clubs, or ‘“ Vereine”’ 
(Unions), combine these with addresses on 
scimtific subjects; but they are unfortunately 
offet by some others devoted to duelling. 
Alhough there is a legal penalty of imprison- 
meat and fine attached to it, this is one of the 
fev crimes, at which the rigorous executors of 
Geman law complacently wink. Duels oc- 
cut among the students almost daily in Berlin 
and fresh wounds are constantly to be seen 
about the University. Death is only an occa- 
sional result, but is considered an honorable 
one. These are ‘die Herren”’ (the gentle- 
men) who study little, bu: proudly sport in 
straight coats and caps colored differently for 
different clubs. It is gratifying to notice at 
the same time a number of white caps, which 
signify that the wearers belong to the club, 
who from principle do not duel. And tothe 
honor of theological students it must be said 
that a scarred face is very rare among them. 


(To be continued.) 
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Special Correspondence of the Public Ledger. 
IN THE GREAT WEST. 


most remarkable being the famous “ Sentinel 
Butte,” standing as a landmark on the dividin, 
line between Dakota and Montana, where Gen. 
MamMoTH Hor SprinGs, WyoMING TirI-| eral Custer made his last camp before he and his 
TORY, August 25.—The Northern.Pacific Ravay | force were massacred. We passed over the val. 
was completed by the construction companypn- | leys of Montana, along the Yellowstone, where 
necting the unfinished ends this week, anthe|the short, rich buffalo grass makes the cattle 
formal opening of the traffic is now awang|ranches so profitable. We got among the In. 
President Villard’s ceremony of “ drivingthe|dians, and found them much like other men, 
golden spike,” early in September, and his otial | driving sharp bargains for trinkets, and anxious 
opening of the line which runs for 1919 iles| for whisky and tobacco. We went through a suc. 
across the continent, between the lakes andlis- | cession of ambitious frontier towns of quick mush. 
sissippi on one hand and the Pacific ocean othe | room growth, with rough border populations and 
other. This road with its branch southwardhto | a large supply of liquor saloons and gambling 
Wyoming Territory will give comparativelyasy | shops, the latter generally being licensed by the 
access to the “wonderland” of the Yellowone | town authorities, and carrying on their business 
National Park, about five days’ steady railay openly, with the “chips,” money and revolvers of 
journey from Philadelphia. We have com to | the gamesters lying together on the tables. As 
this Park over the new Northern Pacific ne, | we journeyed westward we gradually lost the fa. 
crossing the prairies and “Bad Lands” of)a-| miliar minor coinage of the eastern cities—the 
kota, and then running for 300 miles up that-|cent—then the half dime, and then the dime, and 
tractive but thinly populated valley of the jel | found prices advanced 109 or 200 per cent. Every 
lowstone river, and have passed through sulry | town asked exorbitant prices for its “ corner lots,” 
frontier towns of large pretensions and unlinted|and had its daily newspaper to expand its 
future prospects, but of small present populapn.|*‘boom.” As the Northern Pacific railway pro- 
These were St. Paul and Minneapolis, monpo- | gressed westward, these mushroom cities have 
lizing the milling interest of the Northwest, ind sprung up all along its line, which is laid out upon 
each claiming to have 90,000 to 100,000 popla-|lands that a few years ago were the hunting 
tion. The Falls of St. Anthony, the grejest| ground of the Sioux. There is Miles City on the 
water power in the world, having the Missisppi | Yellowstone, the location of numerous lynchings; 
river to supply it, gives Minneapolis the “bom ” | Billing’s, covering—on paper—about three square 
that leads its people to ask for building lots ptes | miles, with streets numbered from Front to Thirty- 
rivalling those of Philadelphia and New Yrk, | fifth street, and a population of 800, an ambitious 
while its grea: mills were turning out 25,000 jar-| city with an “opera house” and “ Board of 
rels of the finest flour daily. We went thragh | Trade ;” and Livingston, 1030 miles west of the 
the greatest flour mill in the world, the Pillskry | Mississippi river, at the entrance of the pass lead- 
mill, worked throughout by machinery fromthe | ing into the Yellowstone Park, a town four months 
















































time the car-load of wheat enters it to be emped 
by steam shovels, until the flour barrel is paced | 
by machinery. This mill makes 5300 barrel of 
flour daily, and cost $900,000 to construct. |e 
viewed the gentle beauties of the great wateing 
place of the Northwest, «Lake Minnetonka ’ in 
Minnesota, midway between the oceans, whre 
there is a hotel, 700 feet long, and so construded 
upon a peninsula between two arms of the like | 
that the builder has accomplished the result ing 
sought by landlords—every room 1s a “fint!| 
room.” The waters of this lake go into the Nis- | 
sissippi, and on their way there flow over Longel- | 
low’s immortalized “Falls of Minnehaha.” Ve | 
traversed the great wheat fields of the “ New 


old, with 1500 people and two daily newspapers 
(price ten cents), and eligible “ corner lots,” 25 
feet front, for sale at g2000 each. The three na- 
tional banks at Livingston drive a prosperous 
trade at lending money for two to three per cent. 
a month, The railway here is very near; the 
distances great between the towns, and the popu- 
lation sparse, everybody going armed, and the 
men being largely in the majority. 

From Livingston we went.southwest, through 
the lower cafions of the Yellowstone, into the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, driving from the 
end of the unfinished railway over dusty, hilly 
roads and among mountain ridges, some twenty 
miles, under a scorching sun, to the Mammoth 

















Northwest ” in Minnesota and Dakota, and visied | Hot Springs, just within the Park. The hotel, 
the biggest farm in America, the “ Dalrymple | like everything else in this country, is incomplete, 
Farm,” in the valley of the Red River of jhe | for the Yellowstone region is old geologically, but 
North, where they were gathering a crop |of | new as a resort for tourists, The Park is in the 
600,000 bushels on a wheat field of 30,000 actes, | northwestern corner of Wyoming Territory, and 
and employed 150 men, 500 horses and 200 cam- | covers a surface of 65 miles north and south by 
bined reaping and binding machines in doing the 55 miles wide, of evident volcanic origin, and 
work ; and when the reaping was finished they containing more natural curiosities than an equal 
expected io set thirty steam thrashers at work,to area in any other part of the world, while within it 
thrash it out, each of them given power by burn-| are the sources of the greatest rivers of North 
ing the straw of the crop and each turning out a | America, the Yellowstone, Gardiner and Madison, 
thousand bushels as a day’s work. We passed which form the Missouri, seeking the Atlantic; 
over the extraordinary formation of the “bad the Snake river, one of the upper waters of the 
lands,” where underlying coal and lignite have Columbia, of Oregon, and the Green river, a 
caught fire and burnt the superimposed clay until branch of the Colorado, flowing into the Gulf of 
it became brick, and then some convulsion of California. All of this region has at least 6000 
nature came along, smashed it into fragments of feet elevation above the sea, while some of the 
broken bricks and terra cotta and piled it up peaks around it rise nearly 12,000 feet, and are 
with other débris, sand and lava, in the conical covered with snow. Its Yellowstone Lake is the 
and pyramidal forms known as “buttes,” the most elevated sheet of water of its size in the 
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world, at 7788 feet altitude and covering 300 
square miles surface. Out of this pretty lake 
flows the Yellowstone river, through the grand 
caiion whose almost perpendicular sides, not over 
oo to 500 yards apart, rise 1000 feet and are 
brilliantly colored; and the gorge, which is so 
steep that no one can descend into it, continues 
for twenty miles, You creep to the edge and 
look down this extraordinary place into which the 
river tumbles over a beautiful fall 360 feet high. 
Then there are hot springs and geysers of vast ex- 
tent and limitless volume of power, surpassing 
anything elsewhere known, 


— o> 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHRISTIAN JAPAN.—It is not an extravagant 
anticipation that Japan may become a Chris- 
tian nation in seventeen years. The Christian 
missionaries in Japan are now working with a 
strong hope that the twentieth century will 
open upon that island empire no longer a 
foreign mission field, but predominantly Chris- 
tian, converted from the shadowy paganisms 
and vague philosophies which now retain but a 
feeble hold upon the people, and received into 
the brotherhood of Christendom. A Japanese 
Constantine is not far off. 

It is only twenty-four years since foreigners 
were allowed to reside in Japan, and the first 
missionaries were sent there. During the next 
ten years there were never ten missionaries 
residing in Japan at one time. Eleven years 
ago, when the first native church was formed 
in Yokohama, there were scarcely a dozen or 
two converts in the whole Japanese Empire. 
During these eleven years the dozens have 
grown to thousands. The Presbyterians have 
sixteen churches and over a thousand mem- 
bers. Similar reports are made by the mission 
boards of the Methodist, Congregational and 
Reformed Churches. Within the last four 
months hundreds have joined the churches as 
the result of a wide-spread religious move- 
ment: Ata recent Conference of Churches 
in Japan the spirit of confidence was remarka- 
ble. The young men said: ‘‘In ten years 
Tokio may be a Christian city.’ It was not 
extravagant with the past ten years in mind. 
The soberest forecast would expect a strong, 
active, not merely self-supporting but mission- 
ary and propagating Church in Japan by 
the end of the century; while a strong faith 
would look for the evangelization of Japan by 
that date.—/ndependent. 


ALL THE missionary bodies now at work in 
Japan report very rapid growth and univer- 
sal revivals. This interest began, it is said, 
some months ago, among the foreign seamen 


General Conference of Missionaries at Osaka, 
April 16th-z1st, the annual meeting of the 
missionaries of the American Board at Kioto, 
May 4th-12th, and the conference of the 
native Japanese Christians at Tokio, May gth- 
13th, facilitated the spread of the good influ- 
ence. Rev. Joseph Neesima, whose remarka- 
ble history is widely known, is said to have 
spoken at Tokio with great spiritual power. 
At Annaka, Mr. Neesinia’s native town, thirty- 
six persons had united with the church but a 
few days previous. It was from the dedicatory 
services of an edifice of this very church that 
the fire was caught to kindle the revival at 
Kiriu. 

«‘ The conference at Tokio fell upon Whit- 
sunday or Pentecost, and, according to the 
Rev. Mr. Ballagh, in the Sower and Mission 
Monthly, the day was no feeble copy of its 
original. The outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
constituted a theme. Meetings for prayer, 
praise and inquiry were thronged and hearty. 

‘¢ Simultaneously the interest broke out at 
other places. At Kobe, while the leaders 
were absent at Tokio and engaged in pente- 
costal services the church was aroused, as it 
were, spontaneously. The feeling was deep 
and stirring. 

‘¢ At the same time in Osaka, and likewise in 
the absence of the pastors, the churches assem- 
bled for prayer, and the meetings were sustained 
with power to the date of the latest published 
letter. 

‘¢ This movement in various cities and towns, 
and reported by various brethren, has some 
features everywhere common. 

‘¢ Prayer prevailed in the assemblies. At 
other times study of the word or public dis- 
course would take the lead; but now they 
gave way to devotion and supplication. The 
meetings were marked by vévacily. The 
house would be crowded. More would wish 
to take part than there would be time for. 
The people had the work in hand. They did 
not wait to be urged by the preachers. Their 
confessions and praises and exhortations were 
effective.”’ 


A Younc Danish Count, Charles de 
Moltke, while traveling through India, was so 
much struck with the power and beauty of mis- 
sionary work in the Santhal country, that he 
has resolved to devote himself entirely to the 
same work. He has been placed at the head 
of the Assam Community, at the foot of the 
Himalaya. 


MIssIONARIES’ sons and daughters are very 
apt to follow in the same service. The sons 


in Yokohama Harbor, then spread to the native | of Dr. John Scudder, who went as a mission- 


Japanese churches in Yokohama and Tokio, 
and afterward displayed itself in more dis- 
tant localities. Says Zhe Foreign Missionary : 

‘‘Three important conventions—viz.: the 


ary to India in 1820, became missionaries in 
the same Arcot field, and now two sons and a 
daughter of one of them, W. W. Scudder, 
D. D., are preparing to enter the same service. 
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MIGRATION IN IRELAND. 


The following paragraphs concerning Ireland 
are from the correspondence of the Watzon : 

“Government have offered, if a responsible 
company were formed for migration, to advance 
funds on loan. A philanthropic English gentle- 
man, Mr, Rathbone, a member of Mr. Tuke’s 
emigration committee, not himself believing in 
migration, has offered £1,000 toward giving it a 
trial, if certain persons he names be among the 
committee of management, and if £9,000 more 
be advanced by others, Meanwhile the National 
party maintain it is the duty of the Government 
to advance the money and show the same deci- 
sive eagerness in the question as they have shown 
regarding emigration. And so matters move in 
a circle, and the Irish peasant is made the shuttle- 
cock of party. 

“I do not entirely share the belief that so long 
as our depressed western people are in Ireland, 
their habits of improvidence and early marriages 
will cling to them, that in fact the ‘dead lift’ of 
removal to America or the colonies is essential 
for their elevation. The improvement in the con- 
dition of large portions of the population in Ire- 
land has been very great within the past thirty 
years, and we may confidently hope the same of 
allin time. Indeed, when we consider what the 
state of our people was one hundred years ago 
and compare it with the present, we may hope 
everything regarding the future.” 





FRIENDS REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 22, 1883. 


VERY ENCOURAGING are the accounts of pro- 
gress in North Carolina Yearly Meeting. Many 
readers must have been interested in the narra- 
tives,on our pages, of the reunion of the old 
students and friends of New Garden Boarding 
School, at the opening of the new and greatly 
improved buildings. With better accommoda- 
tions also for the Yearly Meeting, the outward 


opportunities of Friends there are more satisfac- | 


tory than ever before. 

As a religious body, a church, North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting had, before and during the war, 
its baptism of fire. Nowhere else, of latter years, 
except in a few individual instances in Germany 
and France, has the maintenance of the Christian 
principle of peace cost our members so much. 
Hence, under Divine grace, strength resulted ; 
drawing thoughtful people towards the body, 
and increasing its membership. Much remains 
yet to be done for the moral, intellectual and 
spiritual improvement of the masses in the South; 
in North Carolina as well as in other States, Im- 
poverishment of many once wealthy has been 
added, by the war, to the previous injuries wrought 
by slavery among all classes, The sympathy 
and co-operation of those in the North who are 
entrusted, as stewards, with means for usefulness, 
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should continue to be extended liberally towards 
our Friends of North Carolina, that they may 
fulfil their part in this work. 


<oo—___——_- 


UNDESIGNED testimony is sometimes the most 
valuable. E. Renan being an unbeliever in Chris. 
tianity, no one will ascribe to him a wish to give 
any confirmation to the authenticity of prophecy, 
Having, however, been concerned lately, as a 
historical scholar, with Old Testament studies, he 
states in a recent lecture that his acquaintance 
with Judaism has wrought in his mind a profound 
revolution, The “origin of Christianity ” is now 
traced by him to at least 750 years before Christ, 
As a reviewer of the lecture alluded to quotes it, 


“ When Isaiah told his people that God detest. 
ed temple sacrifices, and demanded nothing but 
purity, justice, and benevolence, Christianity took 
its rise. The author of the fifteenth Psalm—an 
early writer, M. Renan thinks—sang the God of 
Christ. The continuator of Isaiah, in the sixth 


century B. C., preached a religion good for all 
mankind,” 


Isaiah has been often, and with good reason, 
called the evangelical prophet. Yet the difference 
between Judaism and Christianity is so moment. 
ous, that only a very superficial analysis of the 
two systems could allow any one to suppose the 
origination of the one from the other, without the 
new action of a power outside of and above both 
the Law and the Prophets. One evidence of this 
diversity between the “schoolmaster” which 
“made nothing perfect,” and the “ bringing in of 
a better hope” in Christ, is to be discerned in the 
rejection to this day of Christianity, by the scat: 
tered descendants of the race to whom Isaiah 
prophesied and among whom David sang his 
psalms. 

The value of E, Renan's testimony, then, lies 
in his perception of the anticipation, centuries 
before the event, of the establishment of a reli- 
gion having in it much more than any other, 
even than Judaism, that is “good for all man- 
kind,” On one theory only is this far-off antici- 
pation to be satisfactorily explained, namely, that 
it was divinely inspired. For Renan himself to 
accept this truth, would be not only a profound 
but a most happy revolution of thought and belief. 


— om 


MUCH SPACE is given in the (London) Friend, 
for the present month, to subjects of general pub- 
| lic interest ; especially to the efforts being made 
to lessen the distress in Ireland, and ‘the just 
‘claims of India” for more generous treatment by 
the British Government and people. 

On the first subject, information is given of the 
i labors of the Committee appointed to administer 
the Fund originated by James Hack Tuke, and 
the results so far obtained, Altogether, not far 
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lected, have been, by this fund, assisted to emi- 
grate to America. Most of these have come to 
the United States ; a somewhat increasing number 
are now willing to go to Canada; and a few have 
been sent to Australia, The principles upon 
which this assistance was given are eminently 
judicious, They are thus set forth in the Second 
Report of the Committee : 


“1, That the emigration should be ‘ family,’ as 
distinct from ‘individual’ emigration. 

“2, That no pressure of any sort should be put 
on the people to induce them to emigrate. 

“3, That where they could afford it, the emi- 
grants should be asked to contribute something 
towards the cost. 

“4, That those only should be sent to the 
States who could produce recent letters from 
friends willing and anxious to receive them out 
there. 

“5. That the rest—where suitable—should be 
sent to Canada, either to the Government agents, 
or to the friends with whom the Committee were 
incommunication, and who had most kindly un- 
dertaken to receive some of the emigrants. 

“6, That each family should be booked through 
to their destination; should receive a sum for 
landing money on arrival at the port ; and should 
be supplied with proper clothing and outfit.” 

It is said that “the bright accounts from the 
new settlers have given confidence and stimulus 
to all concerned,” At the same time, there is im- 
portance in the following remarks of J, H. Tuke: 

“It will be evident from what has been said 
that emigration is not the only remedial measure 
required, It is an unspeakable boon for those 
whose circumstances allow them to acceptit. It 
ismore than ‘a palliative,’ as it is often called ; it 
isa remedy, but not the only one needed; some 
means other than the workhouse or outdoor relief 
ought, in my opinion, at once to be carefully con- 
sidered for the relief of the small holders of land 
in these Western Unions. I cannot help again 
advocating, as 1 have previously done in various 
ways, the importance from every point of view of 
piercing these districts, now forty, fifty, or sixty 
miles distant from the railway, with light narrow- 
gauge railways or steam tramways. The imme- 
diate employment of hundreds of idle men and 
ihe subsequent opening out of these remote dis- 
iicts could not fail to be productive of benefit, 
and materially assist, with any well devised con- 
tinuous system of free or partially free emigration, 


inrelieving the most pressing wants of the West 
of Ireland.” 
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INDIA is much more remote from us than Ire- 
land, not only geographically, but in regard to 
face, common interests and acquaintance with its 
people. All these causes of separation, and what 
may be called moral and sympathetic distance, 
ae lessening every year. Englishmen are finding 
this out, and the question is pressing, whether or 




































A“color line” seems to have had place there, as 









from 7000 emigrants from Ireland, carefully se-| well as in our own country, The Friend cites 
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several passages from articles by Florence Night- 
ingale and others, We select the following, taken 


from a paper by C. C. Macrae in the Fortnightly 
Review : 


The writer replies to the following objection : 
“‘ The bill will lower the prestige of Englishmen 
in the minds of the natives at large, and the se- 
curity of our position in India depends on main- 
taining this prestige.” 

‘As Sir Arthur Hobhouse has pointed out, this 
objection represents the whole underlying prin- 
ciple of one school of policy as regards our 
government of India as opposed to the policy of 
another school. The former maintains that our 
rule rests on bayonets alone, and must be con- 
tinued in that position to stand. The latter aims, 
so far as is practically possible, at absolute justice 
and equality to all subjects of the Empire alike, 
and at establishing our supremacy in the good- 
will and affection of the natives of India by ob- 
taining their confidence in our fairness and regard 
for their interests. Between the two conflicting 
theories there is no short mode of answer which 
can satisfy both, and each man must judge for 
himself which he will choose. My own observa- 
tion and experience in India, so far as they go, 
agree with my disposition in favor of the latter. 
The natives of India are, under our present system 
of government, becoming more and more edu- 
cated. Numbers of them whom I have myself 
known, were not only men of the highest charac- 
ter, but also of finished education. By which of 
these two policies are men of that type more 
likely to become loyal subjects? Let any English- 
man of fair mind ask himself the question as if it 
were his own case, and not the natives’. And 
these men are every day becoming more power- 
ful to influence their countrymen. Amongst the 
lower classes of their countrymen, again, I have 
found general gratitude for kindness, and cour- 
tesy, combined with much docility to their supe- 
riors. Are the superiors to be guided to influence 
them in our favor, and are they to be won by fair 
and kindly treatment; or are both to be repelled 
by being treated as of inferior race, and reminded 
of the bayonets ?” 

The editor of the Friend very properly adds : 
“Though the bayonet has had, and probably for 
many years will have, more to do in the govern- 
ment of India than in that of any other depend- 
ency of Great Britain, that is no reason why the 
friends of peace should leave its management 
almost exclusively in the hands of men con- 
nected with the military profession.” 


FROM THE SAME NUMBER of our London con- 
temporary we take the following : 

“The letter from W. Morris this month con- 
tains encouraging information as to the steadfast- 
ness and apparent progress of our friends in Den- 
mark. The proposal to establish a boarding- 


‘tto apply the same methods of jurisprudence, | school in which their children may be taught, free 
in India, to natives and to those of the ruling race. | from the Church influences, warlike songs and 


military exercises connected with the public 
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schools, will commend itself to the judgment of 
Friends generally. We trust some judicious mode 


of assisting them in the attainment of this end 
may be found,” 


Also, this account : 


“Deborah Thomas, of Baltimore, U. S. A., ac- 
companied by Martha Braithwaite, Jun., attended 
the two meetings for worship at Waterford on 
First day, the 5th of Eighth month, also an ap- 
pointed meeting on Second-day evening at Tra- 
more, and proceeded to Carrick-on-Suir on 
Fourth-day, the 8th. On the gth D. T., accom- 
panied by M. B., was at meeting for worship at 
Clonmel. They proceeded next day to Cork. 
They were at Aberdeen Two Months and General 
Meeting, on the 18th and 2oth ult, They had 
also a public meeting at Aberdeen in Friends’ 
Meeting-house on the evening of the 2oth; paid 
visits to most of the Friends in the north, and had 
a public meeting at Glasgow on the evening of 
the 22d, and at Edinburgh on the 23d. Deborah 


Thomas and companion left Edinburgh for New- 
castle on the 28th,” 


OF THE PROPOSED TREATY with the Sioux con- 
cerning the disposal of their lands, General S. C. 
Armstrong, of Hampton, writes as follows to the 
Springfield Republican : 

“ There is reason to believe that the Sioux are 
being bulldozed, tricked into signing it by the rep- 
resentatives of our Government. Indians are as 


a Class dead set against it. They are offered pay 
in cows, which their own unrestrained hunger or 





carelessness or a winter blizzard may, in a few 
weeks, destroy, and leave them almost vaga- 
bonds. The best missionary authority I know re- | 
gards the proposed Sioux treaty as ‘a swindle.’ | 
It is likely to be accomplished for all that. This | 
iniquitous measure passed the last House of Rep- | 
resentatives without discussion, and only the ef. | 
forts of outside friends blocked it in the Senate. | 
It will be pressed next session with tremendous | 
vigor. There is money in it for somebody, and it | 
is likely to pass. Part of the land should be! 
sold ; for the Indians do not need the whole reser- | 
vation ; but they should have a fair price for it: 


and the proceeds be applied to the improvement | 
of the Sioux tribes.” | 


| 


DIED. 


JONES.—On the 26th of Fifth mo., 1883, near 
Friendsville, Tenn,, Joanna Jones, daughter of 
William and Ruth Jones, in the goth year of her 
age. It washer lot to lie on a bed of affliction for 
a number of years. She had an abiding faith 
in her Saviour which continued to give her sweet 
peace to the end, 


JONES.—Near Friendsville, Tenn, Seventh 
mo. 23d, 1883, at the residence of her nephew, 
Wm. L. Jones, Rebecca Jones, in the 75th year of 
her age. Both of the above were members of 
Friendsville Monthly Meeting, Tenn, 

MAXWELL,—Sixth month gth, 1883, at her 
home at Sugar Plain, near Thorntown, Indiana, 
Ella, daughter of Alpheus and Annie Maxwell, 
aged 21 years ; amember of Sugar Plain Monthly 
Meeting ; and the last of four daughters, 

She was from childhood loving and dutiful ; 
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although stricken down in the bloom of youth 
she was enabled through Divine grace to triumph 
over the fear of death. Her sickness was linger. 
ing and of such a character that she fully realiz. 
ed she could not recover. Having in early life 
through the power of redeeming grace surrender. 
ed herself entirely into the hands of her Lord, 
her voice was at times heard in public testimony 
and prayer. She told her mother during her 
sickness that she was going to walk the golden. 
paved streets with her sisters who had preceded 
her to the fair climes of eternal day. Her close 
was like a sunset, leaving long, beautiful rays of 
twilight lingering upon a bereaved family and 
friends, 

STEER.—At her residence in Cincinnati, on 
the 1st of Eighth mo., Harriet Steer passed into 
her eternal rest. She was born in 1795 and came 
into the Society of Friends through convince. 
ment. 

She was a person of great breadth of character, 
having strong and clear views of the truth; she 
was literally a succorer of many in all the dis 
turbing agitation through which we, as a church, 
have passed. Hers was a faith which was shown 
by works; her life was a living epistle seen and 
read of all men, and yet she was a life-long 
sufferer, never knowing what it was to be free 
from pain. 

Sometimes those who loved her most wondered 
why it should be permitted that she should en- 


; dure such constant suffering, but they were al- 


ways quieted by her assured trust, and her em- 
phatic declaration that she had not ove pain too 


| much! for it must be, that His children must fill 
| up that which is behind of the sufferings of Christ 


in their flesh_for His body's sake, which is the 
church. Her constant theme was—The mercy of 
God, in Christ Jesus our Lord; and the covering of 
her spirit, that of adoring gratitude. 

Deeply attached to the principles of the Society 
of Friends, she was firm and immovable in her 
interpretations of them according to the standard 

eld up by our worthy predecessors in the truth, 
yet so was she clothed with fervent charity, that 
every follower of the Lord Jesus was, to her, a 
brother; and, in the sweetness of a common 


| ynion with Him she could most fully realize the 


blessedness of all barriers being taken away in 
Him, and that they together were tellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God. Yet 
to her Quakerism meant primitive Christianity 


| revived, and Quakerism was to her a distinct 


branch of the Christian church ; and not incom 
patible in her estimation with her broad chaniy, 
was a rigid conformity to manifested duty anda 
very close and self-denying walk for herself, and 
those professing as she did. She felt that we, asa 
church, could not afford, under the plea of liberty 
of conscience, to allow any innovations which 
sapped our testimony in regard to the entit 
spirituality of the gospel dispensation, and to het 
latest days she gave no uncertain interpretation 
of the truth as she firmly held it. She wasa 
wonderful illustration of greenness in her old 
age, bringing forth the fruit of the lips with a 
much freshness and life as in her earlier days, te 
freshing the Lord's heritage. 

The illness which at last closed her earthly 
career was of only three weeks’ duration, and het 
sufferings were of so intense a character, that she 
had to be kept under the influence of anodynes 
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Yet during her lucid intervals she was always the 
same, humble, thankful, patient. One day some 
fowers being given her she said: “ Jesus had 
thorns! 1 have roses!” But death-bed utterances 
are not needed to assure her friends of her hope 
and her faith. The epistle of a life of eighty- 
eight years is the legacy she has left. The occa- 
sion of her funeral wasa remarkable one. People 
who seldom met on a common level were knit 
together by a common bereavement ; the high 
and low, rich and poor met together, and the 
Lord was felt to be present. The gospel was 
preached, and the rich consolations of our holy 
religion were spread as a feast, and while Chris- 
tians of various denominations bore testimony of 
what she had been to them, it was to testify of 
the gospel of the grace of God that made her 
what she was. 

“To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
mein my throne, even as I also overcame and 
am set down with my Father in His throne.” 


LS 


NOTICE. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
—Astated annual meeting of “ The Corporation of 
Haverford College ” will be held in the Commit- 
teeroom of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Third-day, Tenth month gth, 1883, at 3 
o'clock P. M. EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 

Secretary. 


IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Representative Meeting had a called ses- 
son on Second. day evening, Ninth mo, 3d, which 
continued on the 4th, to read the amendments to 
the Discipline, and consider a few additional 
subjects. 

On Fourth-day morning the meeting of Min- 
itty and Oversight was a season of heart search- 
ig, The many stranger ministers, as well as 
hose in attendance of the Yearly Meeting of our 
members, appeared to be in the upper room, 
kaving none to be at the morning devotional 
meeting. In it there were many petitions to the 
Throne of Grace that the blessing of God might 
fst upon the assembled company and upon the 
Yearly Meeting. There were many testimonies 
lothe goodness and mercy of God. 

In the meeting for worship on Fourth-day, after 
a number of prayers were put up for the guid- 
ace and help of the Lord, Isaac Sharp made a 
stort exhortation on “ The Spirit and the Bride 
ay,come.” Several followed on the same line 
of thought, that the Lord is on the giving side. 

Atthe opening of the business meeting in the 
aiemoon there were prayers for wisdom, guid- 
ace and the blessing of God, when we were 
minded that the Lord would keep him in per- 
ket peace whose mind is stayed on Him, 

The committee appointed to attend the opening 
Greenville Quarterly Meeting reported that it 
had been held, and there was cause to believe 

latit was a right step. Minutes were then read 
lt ministers in attendance, who with some who 

ame a few days later, are Isaac Sharp, Edward 

- Young, Wm. G. Johnson, Electa Jane Collins, 

tomas Miller, D. B. Updegraff, John Pickering, 

chard Gregory, Eli J. Scott, J. H. Douglas, 
iward Walton, Rachel H. Maddock, Levi Reece, 
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Elihu Spray, Enos Kendal, Robert Coat, Robert 
Kenworthy, Ephraim M., Jones, Levi Cox, Albert 
Peele, Francis Lupton. Some of the foregoing 
were without minutes, A cordial welcome was 
given by the Clerk on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing to all, David Hunt thanked God for putting 
it into the hearts of so many of His servants to 
visit us on this occasion. 

Caleb Johnson reminded us that this was not 
an accident, but it was in the ordering of Al- 
mighty God, Yet we must remember that the 
responsibility of the meeting rested upon the 
membership. 

John Allen remarked that the presence of so 
large a number of ministers confirmed him in the 
belief that the Lord was about to marshal His 
hosts in this Yearly Meeting for a more aggressive 
warfare, under the leadership of Christ, the Head 
of the Church, ? 

We were reminded that it was not only our 
privilege, but du'y for all who had not already 
done it, to consecrate ourselves wholly to the 
Lord, that He may sanctify and fully prepare His 
people for His work, and come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. 

On Fifth-day morning the London General 
Epistle was read, and 3000 copies directed to be 
printed for our members. It was suggested that 
it might be well to read it;in our First-day morn- 
ing meetings. The reading of the Epistles from 
the other Yearly Meetings showed an increasing 
love and zeal for the work of the Lord. 

John Howard again greeted the many stranger 
ministers, and hoped that each morning they 
would prostrate themselves as at the feet of Jesus, 
that He might enlighten their understanding and 
qualify them to perform their duty, having their 
hearts filled with love, which would draw them 
together and remove disaffection. 

The Queries were read, and instead of reading 
answers from each of the twelve Quarters, a sum- 
mary was read. Several new meetings have 
been established during the year, and some dis- 
continued, Eleven ministers have been recorded. 
There are 162 ministers in the Yearly Meeting. 

We were reminded that spread as we are over 
the hills and prairies, there should be a more ag- 
gressive work, The hands of the young who are 
drawn of the Lord to hold meetings in district 
school-houses and other places should be held up. 
After receiving Christ, His commission is to go 
into all the world and preach the gospel. That 
man knows but little of conversion and the love 
of God who has not a longing for the salvation of 

j others. A wondrous cloud of blessing is hanging 
over the membership of Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
which is then to go out to others. Embassadors 
of Christ should be grounded on right doctrine 
and a blessed experience. When “muddled” 
on these, there will be but little power or blessing. 

There should be no thought of making room 
for the world in the Church of Christ. Nothing 
but the pure word of God can penetrate the iron- 
clad sinner, who is armed to ward off the gospel. 

| J. H. Douglas: We are as much in need of 


| Holy Ghost power as were our forefathers and 
; other early Christians, They were called fanatics, 
| because they claimed the fullness of the blessing 

of the gospel of Christ, yet many flocked to them. 
| There are many who are now ready to accept the 
‘same gospel. A healthy meeting should be the 
‘birthplace of believers every month in the year. 
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There should be more rejoicing over spiritual | 
than natural births, Both need care, and all done 
_ to the honor of God and for the good of one 

another, but never for emolument or aggran- 
dizement of self. 

D. B. Updegraff: There is a larger measure of 
zeal for Christ in Iowa Yearly Meeting than ever 
before. Does our expenditure for the things of 
God increase as our property increases? The! 
church should not permit the ministers engaged 
in evangelistic work to be in want of the necessa- | 
ries and comforts of life. When the holy men of | 
old confessed their sins and the iniquities of their | 
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while others wished to make it a disownable of. 
fence to use or sell it, It passed as proposed, 
which was nearly as it has been for some years, 

The clause on Freemasonry also caused dis. 
cussion, some wanting to make it a disownable 
offence to belong to any oath-bound secret 9. 
ciety. It passed, making it disownable to adhere 
to the Masons only. 

Seventh-day.—Finished reading and passing 
upon the Discipline,and 6000 ordered to be printed, 
In the afternoon there was a meeting on Higher 
Education and Peace, and in the evening the Mis. 
sionary Meeting, all of which were well attended, 


fathers, it was not in disrespect to their fathers. ! and much enthusiasm was manifested, especially 
Loyalty to God does not require that we should | in the latter. Encouraging words were received 
insist that all that our fathers did was right, but | from our dear friend, I. Sharp. The more we do 
we are to be loyal to Christ, and take the lessons | in foreign mission work, the more we shall do in 
that God would give and be free for the work of | home missions, and the more we do in these fields 
the Lord. the more religious life we shall have, It was pro. 
Caleb Johnson: Wake up the mighty men; let | posed that we should take Jamaica as our field, 
the weak say, I am strong; not in ourselves, but! “The great day of the feast ” ( /irst-day) the 
in Christ. Beat your plowshares into swords, and | morning devotional meeting was largely blessed. 
your pruning hooks into spears. It is time to| The way of salvation was clearly taught, and 
prepare for battle. Power shall be received after | “‘ what lack I yet?” was the thought pressed upon 
the Holy Ghost has come upon us. Go down us, and many responded by telling, as best they 
upon your knees, seek for and obtain it. I be- | could, what were their respective needs. Many, 
lieve we are entering the dawn of the greatest re- | if not all, who publicly expressed their needs, ar. 
vival that has taken place since the Christian era. | cepted the instruction given, and presented them. 
Let us, through the power of God, enter the open selves to the Lord, and a number of them ex. 
door. | pressed, with thankfulness to God, that they had 
David Hunt: Young men, old men, all men the need supplied and were sanctified. 
know that the Lord Jesus is intensely anxious for! At 10 0’clock the two large rooms were filled 
the salvation of souls. We need our revival In one, I. Sharp spoke a few minutes from “The 
meetings, we need our mid-week meetings. Young : Lord reigneth.”” But what do we individually 
Iam a sinner saved by 
race, Several followed in short but earnest ad- 
Levi Cox endorsed D. H.'s remarks. The little | dresses, when J. H. Douglas spoke at length, In 
mid-week meetings are the richest that I have the upper room D. B. Updegraff was the chief 
ever attended. | speaker. In the afternoon there were probably 
John Pickering: Ye are my witnesses. The | more than 1000 in each room, and from 4000 to 
accuser of the brethren was never more busy, but | 6000 in the large, shady yard, where there hat 
we are to overcome by the blood of the Lamb! been a temporary stand and seats arranged in 
and the word of our testimony. two places; and at two other places in the yard 
The Trustees of White’s Manual Labor Institute | there was religious service to a standing congre- 
reported that for the last three years it had been | gation, The writer was at one of these, wher 
so very wet that the crops had been poor. The two men came forward, kneeled on the ground, 
expenses have been met, and the school of twelve and in answer to prayer were blessed. 
children is in good condition, | Nearly or quite every place of worship in the city 
Sixth-day morning.—Prayer by Isaac Sharp | had been offered to Friends in the evening, ant 
and W. G. Johnson, asking for guidance and | one or more ministers took charge of the various 


blessing of God for the meeting and the needed meetings. In the Yearly Meeting-house thert 


wisdom for the Clerks. | was a large congregation. D. B. Updegraff and 


A. H. Pickering and T. C. Hill, of Chicago, | J. H. Douglas were there, with many other minis 
made some short and pointed remarks in the in-| ters, and there were also many seeking souls wh 
terest of Friends’ Publishing Association. | came forward to some vacated seats, where they 

A committee of three was apponted to confer | were prayed for, talked to, prayed for themselvts, 
with Friends of Baltimore relative to building a , and were blessed of God. Others were blessed 
meeting-house in Washington. at their seats, From 35 to 40 honored God bj 

Ackworth, Pleasant Plain and Le Grand Acade- | acknowledging his special blessing that day. Af 
mies were reported as being in good condition, | humble feeling pervaded the meeting. None 

The Report of the Indian Committee which in- | self, all of Christ, seemed to be the feeling of His 
cluded the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Ex-| servants. The Lord is with us and blessing % 
ecutive Committee, elicited much interest, and | Praises to His ever blessed name, 
their work was approved, | 

In joint session in the afternoon the changes of 
Discipline proposed by the Representative Meet- 
ing were considered, and generally passed with 
little or no comment, The one on tobacco, which | t f which oa 
provided that no one who uses or sells it should ; V@5tness Of which you CAHINCE ‘sacnate 1 ka 
be acknowledged a minister, or appointed an_, like the sea, into whose bosom you can 100 
elder or overseer, was discussed at some length, | little way, but its depths are unfathomable. 
Some would prefer to have no such regulation, MceCheyne. 


Friends, you need these meetings, and you cannot | know of His reigning ? 
grow as you should without them. | 


(To be continued.) 
ewe 


Tue love of Christ is like the blue sk 
into which you may see clearly, but the red 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A TWO-DAYS' meeting was held at Darlington, 
indiana, on the 18th and Igth of Eighth mo., on 
which occasion we Had the company and gospel 
labors of Frances Jenkins, of Georgetown, IIls., 
and Andrew Wooton, of Glen Elder, Kansas. 

It was a time of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord. Many hearts were tendered by the 


presentation to them of the wonderful love of 


God, and the church seemed aroused into new 
religious life. 

Those dear ministers then visited some families, 
and attended Gravelly Run Meeting on the 22d, 
and an appointed meeting at Smartsburg in the 
evening 

On the 23d they were at Walnut Grove Meet- 
ing, and on the next day attended Thorntown 
Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. 
Wm. S. Wooton was also present, and his labors 
were in the line of portraying to us the responsi- 
bility resting upon this body, and upon each mem- 
ber severally ; each one being accountable for 
the exercise of his own gift. 

Frances Jenkins was drawn into much loving 
and searching labor in a concern for a succession 
and an increase of ministers. Verily “ the labor- 
ers are few,” and the church should earnestly 
watch for and nourish and help to develop all 
gifts of this kind which appear in any of our 
members, and encourage the recipients to faith- 
fulness, 

The regular session of the Quarterly Meeting 
was held on the 25th. There was earnest prayer 
and lively exhortation. The business of the 
church was transacted systematically, and, we 
reverently believe, to the honor of truth, 

On First-day the meeting was very large, and 
the word was preached to the edification of the 
church and the searching of hearts. 

C. LINDLEY. 


RESTORED. 


One of the notable events of last week was the 
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exalted. 

Rufus P. King, who when in the army had 
been through this section of country, gave a por- 
tion of his experience and showed the power of 
religion to produce such a change in the heart as 
to make aman not only willing to forgive his 
enemies, but absolutely to love them. We do 
not know that we ever heard such earnest and 
full presentations of the Gospel as at the several 
sittings of this Quarterly Meeting. In the after- 
noon meeting at one time the labor seemed to be 
transferred from the galleries to the body of the 
house, and attention was called by a minister to 
the fact that no consultation had been held by 
the ministers in the direction of any arrangement. 
It was clear that the Divine Head controlled the 
meeting and we “sat under His shadow with 
great delight.” 

At the business meeting on Second-day the 
answers to the Queries showed the Society to be in 
excellent condition in every respect. Throughout 
the meeting there was a peculiar solemnity, and 
it was felt that God had “not forgotten to be 
gracious,” 

The hospitality of Friends in the Valley was 
freely extended, and when it is considered that 
most of the families live several miles from the 
meeting-house, it will be seen that this was no 
light matter. It was difficult to believe that the 
whole of the beautiful country in sight from this 
}ancient place of worship had been fought over 
| by contending armies, but such was the fact, and 
| the children of the Lord could but rejoice at their 
Lown preservation from-blood guiltiness. 

W. F. MITCHELL, 

Washington, D. C., Ninth mo. rath, 1883. 


Extract from a Letter from Evi Sharpless to 
**Zion’s Watchman.”’ 


Crepar VAL.ey, JAMaicA, May sth, 1883. 

I am still in the east of Jamaica, and high up 
among the mountains. The soil here is very rich 
indeed for so high an altitude, and, as a natural 
consequence, the mountains are densely popu- 
lated. But the people are destitute of religious 


holding of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting at Hope- | privileges. Only a very few churches, or chapels as 


well, Va. 


they are called here, are to be found ; therefore 


For twenty years, or since the second year of the most of my meetings have to be held in the 


the war, no Quarterly Meeting had convened at | open air, under the shade of trees, or booths made 
this place. The old meeting-house, more than a|of bamboo and covered with banana and plan- 
hundred and twenty-five years old, stands in the | tain leaves, and sometimes, late in the day, | 
centre of the field fought over by the army of the | hold them in the shade of a large coffee house on 
Shenandoah, By both armies it had been occu- | the Cedar Valley property. The meetings have 
pied as barracks, yet strange to say it was but | all been well attended, with the best of order and 
little injured For a time after the war closed it | great interest. It isa beautiful sight to behold 
appeared as if the local meeting must be given|the people gathering from mountain side and 
up, but the few remained at their posts. Efforts | from the valleys, for they nearly all come on foot. 
were put forth to revive the attendance and on | And I should like to say to the readers of Zion's 
Second-day morning the words “ Baltimore Quar- | Watchman, | cannot help contrasting the gather- 
terly Meeting held at Hopewell” were once more | ings here for Divine worship with many | have 
read out by the Clerk. | seen in the rural districts of my own native land. 

The meeting properly commenced on First-| Not at any time since I came to Jamaica have I 
ay, a very large number being present, many of | seen, after the commencement of service, a com- 
whom were young people. The circumstances | pany of any size or class remain outside or on 
under which the meeting reopened were feelingly | one side in conversation, although many times 
remembered in the prayer, which was the begin- | hundreds of them have to either stand up or sit 
ning of the vocal service of the occasion, and on the ground ; and it is seldom I see a smile or 
Many hearts doubtless united: with the solemn | hear a whisper, but often see them weeping ; and 
thanksgiving for peace that dropped from the’ at the close of the services they gather around 
lips of the speaker, The testimonies which fol-' me to shake hands with me, at which time I often 
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embrace the opportunity of speaking to them in | ist in Western New York applied two bands tp 
regard to their way of living, and the great im- | each tree, six inches wide and covered with ping 
portance of a pure heart before God; and more |tar. Cold winters soon hardened the tar, and the 
than orce upon such occasions have I seen tears | canker worms went freely over it in early spring 
of penitence fall. It was necessary to renew it every few days, The 
About one-fourth of these people can read a | insects attempted to cross it and were caught and 
little, and about one-half of them have a Bible.|held fast by the tar. Others crawled over the 
{ am often asked if I have a Bible to spare, but I | and in a short time the belt was bridged with the 
have to answer, No. They will generally ask a| dead insects, over which the multitude of ney 
second time, “ Have you any religious books or | comers freely passed. 
tracts ?” and again I have to answer, No. My| The remedy now so easily and successfully 
Christian friends can only imagine how hard this | applied is to shower the trees in spring as soonas 
is. When I left New York I was furnished with | the canker worms ascend them, with water cop. 
some tracts, but they did not last long, and the/|taining Paris green One part of the poison tp 
constant application is often the result of great] six or seven hundred parts of water will answer 
need. I have written to England and America | the purpose effectually, constantly stirring to pre. 
at different times, asking for a donation of some, | vent settling. A garden engine of any kind, with 
but have received none up to the present time. Ij} a fine rose, may be employed to spray the trees 
have not lost hope, however, that on the arrival | A pound of Paris green will effectually clear a 
of some steamer, in the near future, a fresh} acre or two of orchard. If the orchard is used as 
supply may come to my hand. a sheep pasture, it is safest to keep the sheep ow 
I think, in a spiritual sense, this is the most till one or two heavy showers have washed the 
needy part of the island, and at the present I am, grass. In some neighborhoods, owners of orchards 
building or trying to build up some new mission | have united in applying this remedy, and thes 
work, either for my own church or some other} destroyers have been entirely cleared from the 
one, and I think I will remain in this part of the | trees.— Cultivator. 
island until after the warm months of the season 
are past, then Iam expecting to return to the ITEMS 
west part, and resume evangelist work, as I a E : 


— 


last year, on the east and northeast. 


In one of the Washington botanical gardens 
re re — — |there is a dove flower in bloom. The stalk is 
RURAL ‘about as thick as a lead pencil and something 

iy | over three feet high. The flowers, which spring 


INsects.—M. C. Read stated in an address to | from short side stems, are about three inches in 


the Summit County Horticultural Society, Ohio, diameter and look like white wax. In the bot 
that when a boy he attempted to protect a favorite |tom of the cup-shaped blossom is a most lovely 
snow-ball: bush from the ants which were con- | Specimen . = wh the a = 
stantly crawling up and down it, by tarring the | OCCUPIES a silting posture, with wings extending 
stem, cipng that it was the ants and on the | upward and exhibiting the first half of the body. 
aphides infesting the bush, which was spoiling it, | 1n front of the dove is an altar slightly sprinkled 
In later years, he had learned better, and col- with diminutive dots of maroon coloring, and this 
lected the larva of the lady-bug whenever he |S the only color about the bloom. At the bas 
could find them, and placed them on his rose | of the stalk are three shoots or long leaves, like 
bushes which were covered with plant-lice. In a|the shoots to new corn. There are twenty-fiveo 
few days the pests were all destroyed. He men-| the cups on the stem, and the fragrance is very 
tioned also the valuable services rendered by | delicate and sweet. The dove specimen is kept 
small insects in destroying the apple-tree bark- |!” the green-house where the air-plants are, ina 
louse, in one case 533 out of $24 scales had been | temperature so hot and damp that they are forced 
destroyed by a chaicis, and other insects had |t© grow and bloom. 


been nearly as useful. The chalcids are minute} SraingD FLOoRS.—The popularity of stained 
ichneumon flies about a third of an inch long. floors goes on increasing. Nowhere are they more 
THE CANKER WorM.—During a recent jour-| appreciated than in sleeping rooms, where sweet: 
ney through some of the counties of Western| ness and freshness are the main considerations, 
New York, we observed with regret a large num- | Just what is the best stain is a difficult question t0 
ber of apple orchards partly or entirely denuded of ; decide. A writer in a contemporary is of opinion 
their foliage by the canker worm. A single loss | that permanganate of potash is the best. It} 
of leaves seriously checks and injures the trees, | much used in the navy, and is very satisfactory i 
and if often repeated would be likely to kill| sitting rooms and sleeping rooms. As mos 
them. The great improvement in the remedy for| people know, permanganate of potash not only 
these destroyers leaves no excuse for the owners, | stains, but purifies and disinfects the rooms which 
In the early years of the spread of this insect in| are stained. The mode of procedure is this: 
New England, much difficulty and expense were | Procure a good quality permanganate potash, dis 
required to stop their ravages. Among other | solve about an ounce and a half of the crystals i 
remedies, lead troughs were employed to encircle | a gallon of boiling water—this will make quite 
the trunks of the trees, and these troughs being | dark stain—use a stick to stir up the mixture; 
filled with oil the passage of the canker worms | then, with a painter's flat brush, lay on the staid, 
was prevented, This remedy was costly, and| working the way of the grain of wood quickly 
required repeated readjustment to the growing] and boldly. A small brush is useful for corners 
stem. Since the insect has found its way from | and crevices, and a pair of heavy gloves should 
New England into the West, tar bands have; be worn while at work, as the permanganal 
been resorted to with partial success, An orchard- | stains very considerably. Salts of lemon or! 
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jemon juice will, however, quickly remove the 

gains from the hands, When dry, the staining | 
can be repeated if the color is not dark enough, 

and then, when perfectly dry, the floor should be 

nbbed dry with an old duster, and linseed oil 

should be rubbed on freely with a piece of flannel, 

always applying it with the grain of the wood, 

Two or three layers of the oil are an improvement, 

ad firmly set the stain.— Oz Color Fournal. 


LEADING DATES OF INDIAN History.—As you 
look abroad over India from the Himalayas, the 
organizing dates of her history seem to be written | 
in the sky, and to be whispered to you by her ' 

Ims and mangoes, her tamarinds and banyans, 
her bread fruit trees and bamboos. 

1500 B.C. Events of the mighty epic poem 
called the Mahabharata, 

1400. Arrangement of the Vedas by Vyasa. 

1000, Events of the epic of Ramayana, by | 
Vahlmiki. 

800. Institutes of Menu. 

soo (543). Gotama Buddha. 

337. Invasion of Alexander. 

260-240. Reign of Asoka. 

1217, A.D. Invasion by Genghis Khan, 


1600, Organization of the East Indian Com- | 


ny, 
ra Death of Abkar, two years after the | 
death of Queen Elizabeth of England. 
Founding of Madras and Boston. | 
Date of the completion of the Taj Mahal. | 
Death of Shah Jehan. 
Bombay begun. 
Calcutta founded. 
Death of Aurunzeb. 
Battle of Plassey, 
Sepoy mutiny. 
The Queen becomes the direct ruler of 


Proclamation of her Britannic Majesty 
as Empress of all India. 
Xavier (1506-1552) arrived in India as a mis-| 
sonary in 1540; Schwarz (1726-1788) in 1750; 
Carey (1761-1834) in 1794; Judson (1788-1856) 
n 1813; Heber (1783-1826) in 1824; Wilson 
(804-1875) in 1829; Duff (1806-1878) in 1830, 
lord Macaulay was in Calcutta in 1834. The 
thiversities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
vere founded in 1857.— Foseph Cook. 


wo 


More than 280 Christian women are banded 
hgether in England, daily praying for blessing 
Orest upon the work among the poor, degrad- 
tland down-trodden women of China. Three 
ifthe members of this Woman’s Prayer Union 





brthe Women of China have been accepted | 
ythe China Inland Mission, and are hoping 
on to leave for their future sphere of work. 
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BY THE SEA. 


BY MARGARET S. MACRITCHIE. 
ltt the sea roar like the crashing of thunder, 
The heart of the billows move heavy and deep, 
¢triumphing waves dash the gray rocks asunder, 
And seething white foam-flakes exultingly leap: 
the sea thunder till time pass away— 
Te strength of Jehovah abideth for aye. 
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Let the sea roar in its angry commotion, 

Its pitiless conquests, its power, and its pride ; 
Oh, changeful, fair breast of the treacherous ocean 
A Greater is reigning—the Lord of the tide : 
Let the sea thunder from shore unto shore— 

The might of Jehovah abides evermore. 


Let the sea roar; but a silence is nearing— 
The waves shall be still, and their moaning be 
dumb, . 
And storm-driven spirits, now heavily steering, 
Shall draw to the haven where change cannot 
come : 
Let the sea thunder through earth's troubled riot— 


In heaven with Jesus the weary are quiet. 


_ Let the sea roar; but oh, heart nigh to breaking, 


Why hath the surging disquieted thee ? 


| Though angry the billows, this comfort be taking, 


He lives who passed over a terrible sea ! 
Tempests are meeting; yet trust in Him still 


| Who husheth the wild winds to peace at His will. 


"Let the sea roar; and my soul ! be thou lifting 


Thy choiring Hosannas, most joyful, most sweet! 
The rocks of unfaith let thanksgiving be rifting, 

Till all earth re-echo “ Te Deum ” complete. 
Let the sea thunder ; oh, tossing waves, sing ! 
Tell out in your music the praise of our King. 


— The Christian, 


- 
For Friends’ Review. 


AN EVEN-SONG. 
I John iv, 18. 


When I remember all 
Thy goodness to my soul, 
My feet so prone to fall, 
Thy love that makes me whole ; 
Father, my God and King, 
Jesus, my Saviour dear, 
My praise to Thee I bring, 
With love that casts out fear. 


From childhood’s sunny hour 
Thro’ manhood’s ripen’d prime, 
Each day has known Thy power; 
Thine be my sunset time ! 
Father, my God and King, 
Jesus, my Saviour dear, 
My prayer to Thee I bring, 
With love that casts out fear. 


Sweet has life been to me ; 
Sorrows but few are mine: 
Thou hast borne all for me; 
Thorns and the Cross were Thine ! 
Father, my God and King, 
Jesus, my Saviour dear, 
My trust to Thee I bring, 
With love that casts out fear. 


Soon, this brief journey o'er, 
I welcome day's decline ; 
Only, on yonder shore, 
To be forever Thine! 
Father, my God and King, 
Jesus, my Saviour dear, 
My all to Thee I bring, 
With love that casts out fear. 


Philadelphia, 1883. 


H. H 
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FRIENDS 


WROUGHT IRON, BRICK SET, AND PORTABLE HEATERS 


WITH THE 


MERSHON Pat. SHAKING GRATE ATTACHED. 


This grate is first-class, reliable, durable, and 
economical. Thousands are in use, and giving 
entire satisfaction, For further information and 
testimonials address, 


Mershon Patent Shaking Grate & Heater Works, 
N. W. Cor. Twelfth & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


etre A governess, in a Friend’sfamily, to 

teach three children, aged 14, 13 and 7 years. 
Address H. H. UNDERHILL, Croton Landing, 
N, Y. 3t-5 


The Society for Home Culture. 

Fourth season opens Tenth month tst. With 
increased experience, it is hoped the Society will 
be more and more useful. to those who avail 


themselves of its privileges. For circulars giving 
full information, apply to the Secretary, 


WATSON W. DEWEES, 


4t-7 Westtown P.O, Chester Co., Pa. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Teacher, also As- 
sistant, to take charge of a School and Mission 
for Freedmen in Virginia, under the care of the 
Missionary Board of New York Yearly Meeting. 
Also, Teachers wanted for Schools in North Caro- 

lina. Address ROBERT M. FERRIS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 18th inst. 


GREAT Britain.—Lord Derby, Colonial Secre- 
tary, has forwarded a dispatch to the Australian 
governments, in which he says that the imperial 
government deprecates the proposed plan of an- 
nexing certain Pacific islands to the Australian 
colonies. He instances specially the Samoan 
Islands, where the German, British and American 
Consuls have sometimes exercised their influence 
jointly or separately, and says that Great Britain 
and Germany have made treaties with Samoa, 
which is an independent State, and its annexa. 
tion to Australia might lead to a violation of in- 
ternational law. The same is the case with other 
islands, 

A meeting of the Lancashire Cotton Spinners’ 
Society at Manchester on the 11th, passed a reso- 


’ REVIEW. 


secioressil isaac ee 
Government property, was rejected. The Cop. 
gress also adopted a resolution favoring paid 
labor representatives in Parliament. 

The spread of the cattle disease in nearly every 
part of England causes much uneasiness, [p 
some sections only American beef is now to be 
obtained. The disease has not yet appeared jp 
Scotland. : 

The Treasury Department, in accordance with 
a recent act of Parliament, has canceled £75. 
000,000 of various stocks representing a part of 
the national debt, and has issued terminable an. 
nuities therefor. 

IRELAND.—A mass meeting of the Irish Na. 
tional League at Carrick-on-Shannon, on the 
16th, at which 50,000 persons are said to have 
been present, adopted resolutions that the League 
will never cease its efforts until a native Irish 
Parliament is established. A large meeting was 
also held at Mallow, at which the editor of United 
Treland urged his hearers to persevere in the de. 
termination to win Irish independence by peace. 
able means if possible, but to win it at all hazards, 

FRANCE.—It has been asserted both at the 
Chinese Legation and at the Foreign Office, that 
the negotiations respecting the Tonquin question 
are conducted on both sides with a sincere desire 
‘for an amicable settlement. The British Ambas. 
sador at Paris has urged upon the French Minis. 
ter of Foreign Affairs the danger to European 
commercial interests which would result from 
war between France and China, 

The Directors of the Suez Canal Company 
have decided that after the first of next year all 
vessels passing through the canal in ballast shall 
be entitled to a reduction of 2% francs per ton. 
The Company will also in future pay the cost of 
floating and re-starting vessels that may run 
aground in the canal. , 

GERMANY.—The 4ooth anniversary of Luther's 
birth was celebrated at Wittenberg on the 13th. 
Delegates from England, Scotland and Ireland 

‘attended, and the number of visitors was esti- 
mated at 50,000. The Crown Prince was deputed 
by the Emperor to represent him at the festival. 

The military commander of Alsace-Lorraine 

‘has issued a decree that after the first of next year 
| the use of the German language by the judicial 
| and municipal authorities of Metz and Thionville 
'shall be compulsory. Those places have been 
byanngweses exempted from the operation of the 
law requiring the German language to be used 
| throughout Alsace-Lorraine, but the use of French 
has been employed to excite an agitation for the 
| restoration of the provinces to France. 
AusTRIA-HunGARY. — The bicentennial anni 


lution that the depressed state of the cotton goods | versary of the relief of Vienna from siege by the 
trade demands a reduction of wages, This ap-| Turks, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, an 
plies to both the spinning and weaving depart-| event which turned back the tide of Mussulman 


ments. The London 7zmes anticipates a struggle 
between capital and labor in this trade, as the 
operatives will probably resist the proposed re- 
duction of wages, 

A Congress of Trades Unions, in session at Bir- 
mingham, adopted a resolution that considering 


| 


celebrated on the 11th and 12th inst, in that city, 
and also at Cracow and Lemberg. ; 

The peasants in the northern part of Croatia 
have risen in rebellion, the movement being di- 
/rected principally against the land-owners. A 


|celebrat threatening to overrun Europe, was 


the large amount of waste land in the kingdom | military force fired into a body of rioters at Jako- 
capable of cultivation, radical changes in the land | bovacz, killing 15 and wounding many others. 
system of the country are needed in order that! Conflicts with troops have occurred also at other 
the land may be put under productive cultivation ! points. ' 
for the benefit of the community, thereby offering| _DENMARK.—The Emperor and Empress 0 
a check to excessive emigration, An amendment | Russia are visiting the King of Denmark at Co 
calling on the Government to declare such land penhagen. . 


‘DUDLEY wg 





